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Letters to the Editors 





Lawyer Cannot Understand Opposition to ICU 





Japan Missionaries’ Disapproval 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I read with considerable interest your 
editorial of July 24 on “The Real Issue in 
Japan.” 

I have also read the various articles and 
letters that have been in your paper re- 
garding the I. C. U. I have also talked to 
Dr. Darby Fulton, and JI still do not know 
what the real issue is. I have had con- 
siderable experience in reading and ana- 
lyzing, as I have been an attorney for 
more than thirty years, and have been 
a student for more than a half-century. 
The General Assembly did not approve the 
matter, because the Board did not, and it 
is said the Board did not because the mis- 
sionaries did not. I understand Dr. Ful- 
ton told the General Assembly that he ap- 
proved the action of the Board. 

What a lot of us Southern Presbyterians 
would like to know is why, if they do, the 
missionaries do not approve. 

As I read your editorial the only thing 
I could get was they were not right sure 
of the “message.” We sponsor and par- 
tially support a great many Presbyterian 
colleges in the United States, and we won- 
der sometimes about the “message” that 
these colleges give. Nevertheless we sup- 
port them. 

Having been a Presbyterian elder for 
many years, and having been a Presby- 
terian for almost fifty years, it has been 
my pleasure to meet a great many Presby- 
terian missionaries. I rather suspect in 
my lifetime I have known somewhere be- 
tween fifty and one hundred missionaries, 
and having known them [I frankly cannot 
conceive of a majority of our missionaries 
in Japan being against the proposition. 

May I say again, I, with hundreds, and 
probably thousands of others, would like 
to know what the real issue is, if the mis- 
sionaries are against it, why are they 
against it? 

FRANK P. BAKER. 

Fulton, Mo. 

P. S.: This is the first time I have ever 
in my life written an editor.—F. P. B. 
(Editorial, p, 8. See also article, p. 4.) 


Name Is Changed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
The following letter has been sent to 
the Assembly’s stated clerk: 


Dear Dr. Scott: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter to me as secretary, giving the in- 
formation that the recent General Assem- 
bly requested our Peace Fellowship of 
Presbyterian, US, not to use the designa- 
tion “Presbyterians, US,” since “it was the 
judgment of the General Assembly that 
such use of the term Presbyterian, US, 
would be misunderstood by many as mean- 
ing that this was an official organization 
of our church.” 

Allow me to express surprise and regret 
that there might be misunderstanding. As 
you know, for a number of years there has 
been a Peace Fellowship of Presbyterians, 
composed mostly of USA members, but also 
some of us Southern Presbyterians have 
been members. When we Southern Presby- 
terians decided to form a Fellowship in 
our denomination, it was natural to agree 
on the designation: Peace Fellowship of 
Presbyterians, US, and the original group 
has designated itself, Peace Fellowship of 
Presbyterians, USA. 

I have polled our members and it is 
agreeable to us to use the designation: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the act of March 3, 1879. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


Southern Presbyterian Peace Fellowship. 
We who so clearly see Christ’s will tor 
his followers to renounce war for the way 
of world-wide goodwill sincerely give our 
testimony, praying that it will eventually 
become the official declaration of our de- 
nomination, making unnecessary our Fel- 
lowship for its distinctive witness... . 
H. V. LOFQUIST, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Secretary. 


Mail to Japan 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

From September 1, 1950, all mail sent to 
missionaries in Japan must be sent as In- 
ternational Mail and not to an APO ad- 
dress, International Folders, 10c each, are 
convenient for Air Mail letters. Ordinary 
Air Mail is 25c, and ordinary letter postage 
Is oc. 

Names and addresses of missionaries in 
Japan are: 

Miss Margaret Archibald, 33, 4 Chome, 
Chikara Machi, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Mr. John Brady, 3, 1 Chome, Kumochi 
Cho, Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Boyle, 1478 Shiro- 


nomai, Mikage Cho, Higashi Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, 116, 2 
Chome, Yagoto Cho, Kasugai Shi, Aichi 


Ken, Japan 

Miss Ruth Buckland, 35, Minami Yoriki 
Cho, Kochi, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs, James A. Cogswell, 439 
Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa Ken, Japan 

Miss Susan Currell, 35 Minami Yoriki 
Cho, Kochi, Japan 

Miss Emma Eve Gardner, 65 Saiwai Cho, 
Takamatsu, Japan 

Miss Rachel Henderlite, 33, 4 Chome, 
Chikara Machi, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Miss Annie Kok, 147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, 
Kita Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. James A. McAlpine, 6, 1 
Chome, Kokonoe Cho, Gifu, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, 3, 1 


-“Thoughts at the Funeral 


Chome, Kumochi Cho, Fukiai Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, 1 
Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Naka Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 

Rev. Irvine G, Mitchell, 3, 1 Chome, 
Kumochi Cho, Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Miss Virginia Montgomery, 147, 6 Chome, 
Joto Cho, Kita Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, Ka- 
gawa Ken, Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. Peterson, 1478 


Shironomai, Mikage Cho, Higashi Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, 33, 4 Chome, 
Chikara Machi, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, 
Japan 


Rev. and Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., 167 
Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, Kagawa Ken, 
Japan. 

MARGARET ARCHIBALD, 

Secretary. 
Japan Mission, 
Nagoya, Japan. 


Thoughts at a Funeral 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

From time to time I have noticed that 
copies of Kenneth J. Foreman’s articles 
were available. Will copies of his article, 
of One Who 
Died No Christian” (Aug. 7) be available? 

We are to have an evangelistic meeting 
in October and want to enlist our men in 
this work. I have not read anything re- 
cently that I thought would stir up 
churchmen to become Christians as effec- 
tively as this article.... 
BILL CLAMPIT. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


This is an article I want every 
member of this congregation to read. Do 
you happen to have it in pamphlet form? 

« EX Bmeow that ..cess of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, also wants to send it out.... 
Cc. V. R. DE JONG. 
Marion, Iowa. 


ePUBLISHER’S NOTE—Yes, this 
pamphlet will be available at our custo- 
mary rate. Where 50 or more are ordered, 
le each; $1 per 100. Order blank for Out- 
look Reprints available on request. 





At least, they say: 


“The Going-to-College Handbook is ex- 
cellent. It is so practical. I hope it is 
used widely. It’s one of the finest things 
I've seen for use by entering students. 
Its “tone” should do much to lift high 
the Cause of Christ on our campuses.”— 
JAMES L. STONER, National Director, 
University Christian Mission, New York. 

a very valuable contribution to 
Christian education and to the advancing 
cause of Christ.’”-—-WILBUR LA ROE, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

“Once again you . . have hit the nail 
on the head—this time with your attrac- 
tive and muchly-fattened Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook. I hope it will be muchly 
read; its contents and admonitions 


ties. 
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re-entered as 


THE Y LIK EIT! cowc-10-couect 
HANDBOOK 


WIRE or AIR MAIL orders today. Price: 35¢ each; less in quanti- 


1N. 6th St. ° 


THE NEW 


closely followed; and its good influence 
widely spread.”—FRED R. STAIR, Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

“T have just . . .spent a very profitable 
hour or so going over the Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook. You have done an 
excellent job. It is interesting reading 
from cover to cover.’—GORDON W. 
MATTICE, Division of Church Relations, 
Presbyterian, USA, Philadelphia. 

“A good job well done.’ —C P. 
THRAIKILL, Union, Miss. 

“Congratulations. I think it is 
splendidly prepared and I wish to express 
my thanks for it.”"—HUNTER B. 
BLAKELY, Higher Education, Richmond, 
Va. 


Richmond 19, Va. 








10c a copy. 


second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
Published weekly on Monday at ae of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
: a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


BY RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 





Askov, Minn.—The Danish Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, at its national con- 
vention here, voted to become one of 
the charter bodies of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. By its action, the church be- 
came the second Lutheran body to enter 
into full membership in a national inter- 
church organization since Lutherans 
came to America more than 300 years 
ago. 

+ * om 

New York.—Disapproval of the pro- 
posed government-sponsored loan to 
Spain has been voiced by Walter W. 
Van Kirk, an executive officer of the 
Federal Council of Churches, who said, 
“It is one thing for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to seek a loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank for purely economic 
reasons. It is another, and far differ- 
ent thing for the Congress of the U. S. 
to take an action which is being widely 
construed, at home and abroad, as im- 
plying political endorsement of the 
Franco regime.” 

* * * 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Creation of a new 
system of army chaplaincies was urged 
here by Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker of Bethany 
College, Mankato, Minn. Dr. Ylvisaker 
said the chaplaincy system he advocated 
would be supported solely by church 
bodies. He urged that chaplains be 
given an accredited status by their 
churches, corresponding to the accredi- 
tation of war correspondents by news- 
papers and press associations. 

* * * 





San Antonio, Tex.—Authorities here 
have expressed belief that a new Mexi- 
can government rule requiring tourists 
to state their religion when applying for 
permits to visit Mexico may be aban- 
doned. Some protests have been re- 
ported as a result of the surprise re- 
quirement, for which no official explana- 
tion was immediately forthcoming from 
the Mexican consulate or the Mexican 
government tourist bureau here. One 
surmise that the question as to religious 
affiliation or preference was to elicit in- 
formation for ‘statistical purposes”’ 
brought speculation elsewhere as_ to 
what might be the value of such sta- 
tistics. 

* ~ 7 

New York.—Bishop Michael] Hollis of 
Madras, moderator of the Church of 
South India, will arrive here Sept. 2 
for a two-months stay in the United 
States, sponsored by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. 


Church-State Idea Is Attacked 


Weigle, in Toronto Meeting, Attributes Ills to Misunderstood Principle 
BY HAROLD J. DUDLEY* 


Toronto. — Sunday school leaders 
from around the world renewed their 
dedication to ‘Jesus Christ, Teacher 
and Lord,” in their first meeting since 
1936. This thirteenth World Conven- 
tion on Christian Education (the old 
World Sunday School Convention) at- 
tracted 6,000 delegates and visitors 
from more than 60 nations. Lord Mac- 
Intosh, British candy manufacturer, 
was president of the World Council of 
Christian Education which convened the 
meeting. 

One of the significant addresses was 
made by Luther A. Weigle, dean emeri- 
tus of the Yale Divinity School, who 
said that sin has become sanctioned by 
custom and organized into social, eco- 
nomic and political institutions 
throughout the world. “This has come 
about,” he said, ‘‘because of an extreme 
interpretation of the principle of church 
and state which confines God to the 
church and outlaws him in the state.”’ 

Said Dean Weigle: ‘‘The church and 
state principle actually means that each 
shall be mutually free and that neither 
shall undertake to control the other. 
It does not mean that the state owes 
allegiance to God or that the state is 
exempt froin the moral law wherewith 
God sets the bounds of justice for na- 
tions as well as individuals.”’ 

*Dr. Dudley is minister of the First 
church, Wilson, N. C. 


‘‘Experience has shown,” he _ said, 
“that a high degree of religious free- 
dom can be secured without the separa- 
tion of church and state, as in Great 
Britain; and on the other hand that 
the separation of church and state does 
not itself insure full religious freedom, 
as in Russia. .Religious freedom 
means that the church shall have its 
full chance to work and worship and 
teach; it means that believers are to 
have freedom to educate their children 
in schools that will at least not impair 
their faith.’’ 


“Success and Decency” 


The religion of “success and de- 
cency,’”’ said W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, is 
the religion of the masses, including a 
large number of church members. The 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches called this a ‘degenerate 
form of Christianity,’’ for Christian 
education ‘‘does not deal in the first 
place with morals but with the gospel 
of God.” 

In a part of his address he said, ‘‘You 
cannot adapt Christianity to Commu- 
nism. The gulf between them is too 
great.”” He declared that predictions 
that Christianity would be killed behind 
the Iron Curtain had turned out to be 
false.”’ They said it would wither 
away, but the fact is exactly the op- 
posite. In Asia, in Eastern Europe, 

(Continued on page 11) 





Beginning next week 
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Southerners Look at the South 


In alternate weeks the following articles will appear: 
A. L. M. Wiggins: THE SOUTH’S BALANCE OF TRADE 

Louie D. Newton: SOUTHERNERS MOVE TO TOWN 

Virginius Dabney: A TWO-PARTY SYSTEM FOR THE SOUTH 
Arthur Raper: SOME CHANGES IN THE USE OF THE LAND 
Benjamin E. Mays: THE SOUTH’S RACIAL POLICY 

Estes Kefauver: THE SOUTHERNER: AN AMERICAN FIRST 
Geo. D. Heaton: HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE 


Hodding Carter: THE BIGGEST POTENTIAL WEAPON 
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The Japanese University Incident 


HERE ARE SEVERAL lessons 
that we as a church can learn 
from the recent incident where 

our General Assembly found it neces- 

sary to follow the recommendations of 

Board, mission, and standing committee 

and decline to make an appropriation to 

this widely advertised cooperative pro- 
ject. With the merits of the case itself 
this paper will not be primarily con- 
cerned, but will rather confine itself to 
the organizational procedure involved, 
and to points of missions administration 
that the incident lifts into sharp outline. 


A Board, the Servant of the Church 


The incident calls into bold relief a 
question as to whose work after all the 
foreign mission service of the church is. 
This work is, and must ever be remem- 
bered to be, the service of the church 
itself. The church pays for it. The 
church initiates it. This foreign mission 
service is, and should be, the highest 
and truest expression of a denomina- 
tion’s faith and life. 

This service should not come to be 
thought of as the responsibility merely 
of the Board. This is the point that 
our fathers thought it exceedingly im- 
portant to guard. That is why they 
shied away from anything but a ‘‘com- 
mittee’’ that would be immediately re- 
sponsible to the church itself. ‘“‘The 
church itself (not a Board) is a mis- 
sionary society,’’ the old statement ran. 

Now obviously, although the action 
taken was quite regular, none the less 
it ran counter to the know mind of a 
large part of the membership of our de- 
nomination. True, the Assembly finally 
ratified the action, after heavy artillery 
was brought into play; there was little 
else it could do. But it ran counter to 
hopes that many entertained as to our 
participation in this project, grounded 
on the fact that our own Dr. MacLean 
and indeed our own Board had been as- 
sociated with the idea from its inception 
in the Foreign Missions Conference. 

The point is, here was a movement 
that was possessed of wide appeal and 
that has crucial 
tional 
was from the first a matter of some pride 


relations to interna- 
relations and sentiment which 
to our people. It had its inception as 
a Christian project, albeit it was charged 
with other beneficent goals. It was a 
project to which our Board had given 
initially its blessing, and against the 
support of which it had raised no word. 
It is inevitable that a policy of non-co- 
operation now is to many confusing and 
even frustrating. 

The reasons listed for the action taken 
as they stand sound logical enough, 
without a careful statement of the con- 
trary opinion. As a matter of fact, we 
don’t have to do any of these things. 
But in the long run it is quite con- 
ceivable, if not entirely probable, that 
the making of an appropriation to the 
project, as well as the saying of a good 
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This unsolicited article has been 

written by a person who prefers 

to remain anonymous. The state- 

ment itself reveals that the writer 

possesses the authority that comes 

from a wide knowledge of what is 
discussed. 


word in its behalf, would have been pro- 
ductive of a very large amount of good- 
will for the Board’s larger interests. 
Even a token gift might have served. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that at 
some point we were ill advised. 

This is a day of new strategies, of 
changing opportunities, where older pro- 
grams and methods cannot always 
serve, and where it is important ‘to 
seize on the event’’ in a task that is to- 
day very sensitive to world events. It 
is surely the point of wisdom to be eager 
to seize and act upon the known desires 
of large numbers of one’s constituency, 
particularly where admittedly nothing 
adverse in principle is involved, as had 
been declared. 


Shall the Mission Decide? 


The incident calls into bold relief a 
second point that needs careful consider- 
ation. The decision rested in the last 
analysis largely on a reported vote by 
the mission involved. And the point 
was made that such adverse judgment 
by a mission is a determinative factor 
in such matters. From the very first 
tounding of missions in distant lands, 
the wisdom of such a policy under ordi- 
nary circumstances was recognized. 
Missions were six months away. For- 
eign lands were strange, and points of 
view were different. Western judgments 
would not always avail. 

But here surely these factors were not 
operative. Our church has studied its 
Japan for seventy years. 
Japan today is not the great unknown 
area to us that once it was. Our news 
columns have been burdened with its 
people and their affairs now for nearly 
a decade. Visitors have gone to Japan 
in great numbers. And the essential 
desirability of some such project was at- 
tested by our Board’s association with 
it from its inception and by initial 
amounts that were appropriated for its 
exploration. 

Then there are other factors to be 
borne in mind in this connection. The 
mission involved was largely a remnant 
of its former self, so far as experienced 
personnel was concerned. Before the 
disruption of war scattered the mission’s 
membership from the scene, there were 
many who were of a different mind. A 
rump opinion conceivably would not be 
the mind that our Board and church 
would in this case find its own. 

But apart from this, there are over- 
tones of judgment and directive that 
the church itself may supply in this 


service in 


closely interknit international day. 
There are points of view today that from 
the very parochial setting of the mis- 
sion’s service might not be as clear to 
these worthy brethren as to their sup- 
porting church at home. 

The point here is, that the acceptance 
of the judgment of the mission on all 
matters of policy in mission administra- 
tion, however good such a policy may 
have been in earlier and more primitive 
days, is scarcely to be made an in- 
violable rule in a day when even 
whispers on one side of the earth are 
heard around the globe. 

Let Us Venture, Not Merely Judge 

This incident lifts into prominence 
one further factor in mission adminis- 
tration that is crucial if our church is 
to play its rightful part in mission servy- 
ice in today’s world. It is this: We 
Cannot wait until such ultimate decisions 
are thrust upon us for our judgment, 
either this way or that, before assuming 
or else negating our part in cooperation 
with our brethren. 

The day of exclusive denominational 
responsibility and concern is passed. 
What we need to do with regard to such 
important matters of wide concern is to 
be in there in all of the initial discus- 
sions and plannings, making our desires 
and convictions known, and insisting on 
the recognition by our brethren of the 
matters we have in mind while yet 
these determining policies are in their 
formative stage. That is only fair to 
them and to ourselves. They are good 
people; their earnest desires for the 
coming of Christ’s Kingdom are as sin- 
cere as our own. We shall never be 
able to work with these friends and fel- 
low-Christians if we pursue a policy of 
sitting back and waiting until the pro- 
ject is all carefully determined, and 
then begin to express our dissent from 
the plans that have been formed. 

Here was a project of very large in- 
terest, capable of the widest influence 
for good. It caught the imagination of 
two nations, and it won the admiration 
and goodwill of the world. We should 
have been right in there from the first, 
and all along in the consummation of 
the guiding plans, making our convic- 
tions and administrative concern an in- 
tegral part of what was finally to be put 
before the churches for their coopera- 
tive support. On this point the church’s 
rights are involved. It is not enough 
to attend a few meetings and send in 
a few communications. We must get in 
there and stay in there in these im- 
portant matters that, whether we like it 
or not, will in the last analysis be speak- 
ing in our name. Our point of view 
needs to be heard along with that of 
any other group. 

After all, it is largely a question of a 
will to cooperate and a determination 
to play our part currently in today’s 
world. 
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Religion Shows Itself in Work 


ORK is a necessity. Somebody 
must work or there will be no 
food to eat or clothing to wear. 

Toilers of the soil have always been 
indispensable, but other laborers also 
are needed to carry on the world’s 
work. Among the Jews, the boys were 
all compelled to learn trades. “It was 
considered disreputable not to be 
acquainted with some branch of handi- 
craft, a practical knowledge of a trade 
being regarded as requisite to personal 
independence.” During his missionary 
journeys, in order to support himself, 
the Apostle Paul worked at his trade 
of ‘‘tent-making,’’ weaving goat’s hair 
cloth for tents. Writing to the Thes- 
salonians—among whom there seems to 
have been some idlers—the Apostle re- 
minded them that, when he was with 
them, he laid it down that, “if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” 


‘Nobody Works Like Him” 


Jesus was a great worker. He saia, 
“My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work.’’ While the Master’s most 
exacting labors were those performed as 
Teacher, Healer, Savior, he was no 
stranger to manual labor. Working at 
the carpenter’s bench, he _ probably 
made wooden plows and ox-yokes used 
at that day. Bishop Ledden relates 
that, a few years ago, while visiting 
churches in Rhodesia, Africa, he was 
thrilled by the rendition of Handel’ 
“Hallelujah Chorus” by a native Afri- 
can choir, but an episode following was 
even more impressive. Says the Bishop: 
“After the benediction, when the Afri- 
can choir sang softly as the congrega- 
tion filed out, I was even more pro- 
foundly moved by the Negro spiritual 
they interpreted. This was really their 
own version of the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus:”’ 


‘He is King of kings, 

He is Lord of lords. 

Jesus Christ, first and last— 
Nobody works like him.’ ’”’ 


‘Nobody works like him,” sang the 
Africans. ‘It was explained that the 
African is a son of toil, and therefore 
it means something very special to him 
that Jesus said, ‘‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.”’ 

The All-Wise Creator, who planned 
that work should be a necessary part 
of this life, ordered that it should also 
be beneficial, physically, mentally, 
spiritually. The heading of a recent 
article on health reads, ‘‘The healthiest 
people are those who work hard.” The 
extent to which employment may be 
beneficial to the health is indicated by 
the fact that ‘‘occupational therapy” is 
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extensively used in the treatment of the 
‘‘severely mentally ill.” 

When one of the pioneer Methodist 
preachers was ordered by his physician 
to stop preaching for a while, he said, 
“Doctor, if preaching won’t cure me, 
nothing will,’’ and insisted on continu- 
ing his work. John Wesley was a hard 
worker and continued to work hard to 
the close of his life, in his 88th year. 
Two hundred years ago he had learned 
the secret that is being impressed upon 
the world today, that if one will culti- 
vate a serene spirit, confidently trust- 
ing in God, he can turn out an enor- 
mous amount of work without break- 
ing down. But Wesley avoided ‘‘burn- 
ing the candle at both ends,” and once 
wrote, ‘“‘Brother Jackson should advise 
Brother Ridel not to please the devil 
by preaching himself to death.’”’ 


The Right Attitude 


The importance of having the right 
attitude toward one’s work can hardly 
be over-emphasized, for the right atti- 
tude is the Christian attitude, and that 
would solve about all of our problems. 


Consider, for a moment, some of 
the trials of the employee. 
We must face the fact that, while 
countless numbers are happy in 


their work, there are many whose daily 
tasks are downright hard, monoto- 
nously boring, or terribly trying in many 
respects. Some may recall the incident 
concerning a bus driver’s erratic con- 
duct, which occurred in a _ northern 
city a few years ago. One day, as this 
bus driver reached the end of his route, 
instead of turning as usual, he kept on 
driving until he had reached Florida. 
His explanation was that the monotony 
of driving over the same route, day 
after day, viewing the same streets and 
buildings, and handling pretty much 
the same crowds, had become intoler- 
able. 

What can be done in a situation like 
that? Change of employment is not 
always possible or practicable, and even 
if it were, some other job might be- 
come just as disagreeable. If we can’t 
change the job maybe we can change 
the man. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases, as this incident, which 
happens to concern a driver of another 
transportation line, will show. A con- 
verted streetcar motorman gave this 
testimony at a religious service: ‘‘Be- 
fore I became a Christian, I used to be 
severely tried when some wagon-driver, 
just for contrariness, would hog the 
track for a distance, paying no atten- 
tion to the loud-sounding gong. I would 
lose my temper and swear at him and 
give him an angry look when I passed 


him. But now it is different. I no 


longer lose my temper and swear at 
these tantalizing teamsters. [ just call 
out, ‘Hey, brother, let me get by, 
please.’’”’ There was gain all around 
by adopting the Christian attitude: no 
display of temper, no profanity—a gain 
for health and morals—no ill-will of 
his fellow-man— and perhaps the track 
was cleared in less time than usual. 


More Than Wages 


It has been said that ‘‘wages are the 
only interest many have in their jobs.” 
(Note that it says many, not all). 
Wages, of course, are definitely impor- 
tant, for daily bread must be forthcom- 
ing, but it should be kept in mind that 
it was the Galilean Carpenter who said: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’’ The Apostle Paul, 
who both understood and practiced the 
teachings of the Word of God, wrote the 
Philippian Christians: “Let each of 
you look not only to his own interests, 
but also to the interests of others.” 
(Phil. 2:4 S. R. V.). It is not enough 
that the sole interest of the employee 
should be the compensation he receives 
for his services; nor is it enough that 
the employer should be concerned only 
with the profits of his business. Is it 
not true that our best interests are ad- 
vanced when we are really concerned 
for the welfare of one another? And 
this concern for one another’s welfare 
is a sign that we are beginning to ap- 
preciate the worth of human personal- 
ity, a lesson that Jesus tried hard to 
teach the world. When we have learned 
that, monotonous tasks will no longer 
seem intolerable, and the so-called 
menial duties will no longer appear to 
be “‘mean or servile.’’ The garbage col- 
lector can take pride in his work and 
feel that, in trying to keep the city 
clean, thus preventing disease and 
death, his job is as important as that 
of the city mayor’s. 


“Spirit of Washing” 


God wants us to be happy in our 
work, and with the right attitude to- 
ward it we can be. A colored woman was 
heard cheerfully singing at the wash- 
tub and someone said, ‘‘Aunt Mary, you 
seem to be happy at your work this 
morning.” ‘Yes, ma’am, I is happy,’ 
she replied. “T’se got de spirit 0’ 
washin’ dis mornin’.” 

How well-pleasing it would be to the 
Heavenly Father to see all his children 
gratefully, cheerfully, faithfully per- 
forming their tasks day by day! Grate- 
fully, yes, grateful that God gives us 
health and strength to work and a 
source of employment; cheerfully, be- 
cause through his goodness he provides 
so many things, material and spiritual, 
to make us cheerful; faithfully, for 
nothing less than fidelity to duty could 
be expected of his children. Let every 
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worker remember that his religion is 
reflected in the manner in which he per- 
forms his duties. The Bible nowhere 
condones “loafing on the job,” but it 
does say, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand finds 


to do, do it with thy might.”’ 

Years ago a teacher on one of the 
Freedmen’s schools in the South told 
the story of two Negroes who were 
loading a cart, one of whom was in- 


clined to shirk. The other stopped, and 
looking sharply at his lazy companion, 
said, “Sam, do you expect to go to 
Heaven?” ‘Yes,’ was the reply. “Then 
take hold and lift,’’ said the other. 


The Need for a Christian Doctrine of Work 


Part II 


HE PRECEDING ARTICLE on this 

subject reviewed the conditions in 

modern society that urgently call 
for a Christian doctrine of work. The 
first of these was the tendency to believe 
that man can live without working, a 
tendency sometimes encouraged by wel: 
meaning but unwise legislation in the 
name of human welfare. Hungry peo- 
ple must be fed, but if the feeding is to 
be accomplished at the expense of the 
break-down of character it has relieved 
the needs of the body at the expense 
of the soul. Man does not live by 
bread alone. There is a religious prin- 
ciple involved in our daily work and 
if any large proportion of our people 
lose the will to work or gain the im- 
pression that they will be supported by 
society without work for the sake of 
their votes, then immeasurable harm 
has been done. Many men are dissatis- 
fied with their work. They are misfits 
in their jobs by temperament and do 
their work at the price of a tremendous 
strain on the nervous system. Others 
have jobs so mechanical or monotonous 
that there is no room for initiative or 
the expression of man’s creative sense. 
These factors lead to poor work, fatigue 
and widespread unrest. A third bane 
of modern working conditions is the ten- 
dency toward bigness. Big Government, 
Big Business, and Big Labor all tend 
to dwarf the individual and rob him of 
his personality, reducing him to the 
status of a machine or a statistic. 


1. Aptitude Tests 


What is being done to help in the 


solution of these problems connected 
with daily work? A number of ap- 
proaches have that hold 


promise and a practical one might be 


been made 
mentioned at the beginning: the use of 
aptitude tests to help the right men find 
the right jobs. This is a positive method 
of avoiding misfits on the job and thus 
unhappiness. Psy- 
used has had some 
ridiculous here is a field 
in which it is on firm ground. It has 
devised a series of tests to determine a 


preventing much 
chology wrongly 


results, but 


man’s temperament and what types of 
jobs he is best suited for. 

Through such tests it can discover 
that Mr. A would be decidedly un- 
happy chained to a desk. He should 
choose an active, out-of-doors job, such 
as forester, contractor or civil engineer. 
Mr. B is a retiring, unaggressive person 
who certainly wouldn’t make a good 
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salesman. His attempts at persuasion 
to overcome buyer resistance would lead 
only to frustration; but he would be 
well content at a desk doing clerical 
work. John is a college student whose 
family is pushing him to study medi- 
cine because his beloved and admired 
Uncle Tom is a doctor, but an aptitude 
test shows he would be much happier 
in business. These aptitude tests can 
reveal that a miserable bookkeeper 
would make a happy electrician; or show 
that an unhappy housewife might re- 
lieve family tension by getting some out- 
side employment, while on the other 
hand it reveals that a career woman is 
heading for a nervous breakdown where- 
as she would be happy and content rais- 
ing a family. Many corporations have 
learned that it pays to use such tests in 
fitting men to the right jobs. It saves 
unrest. It results in better work. 

The church is beginning to use this 
method to some extent. Lexington Pres- 
bytery is now giving its ministerial can- 
didates some such test. Not all candi- 
dates will be happy in the ministry and 
these might be directed to other useful 
occupations where they can pursue their 
Christian vocation even better than ia 
the ministry. It might be discovered 
that some of these candidates could bet- 
ter serve the church in the capacity of 
D. R. E., business manager, director of 
music, college teacher, etc. 

Is there an opening here for the 
church to serve the general public? Ina 
general way it could recommend such 
tests to the public and advise them for 
individual members who are unhappy in 
their work, but could it not go further 
and provide such tests for those who 
need them? Not everyone works for a 
great corporation where such tests are 
provided, or lives in a large city where 
a professional psychologist is available. 
Here is a field where churches might 
help in a practical way. In larger com- 
munities the local church council might 
sponsor a full-time clinic to provide this 
service to the public, while in smaller 
places cooperating churches might spon- 
sor a free clinic once or twice a year. 
If the church can do anything to help 
men find congenial work it would be a 
practical contribution toward the solu- 
tion of an acute problem. 


2. Workers Are Persons 


Another step in the right direction is 


continued emphasis by the church on a 
theme that is beginning to show results 
after years of effort, namely, that 
workers must be treated as persons and 
not as machines or a commodity. They 
need to feel that management has a 
concern for them as individuals. An 
amusing instance is related in The Chris. 
tian Century (Feb. 8, 1950) of a test 
made by a large corporation at one of 
its plants. The company wanted to see 
what effect on production certain im- 
provements would make. Hot lunches, 
special lighting, music, and rest periods 
were provided. Production increased. 
Then these benefits were taken away. 
To the amazement of the experts pro- 
duction continued to increase. At last 
they realized that these girls increased 
their output not so much because of im- 
proved conditions, but because they had 
gained a feeling of importance by being 
selected for special study instead of 
being taken for granted. They were no 
longer cogs in a production line. They 
were persons. 


The church teaches that man is cre- 
ated in the image of God and has an 
immortal soul, therefore, each  indi- 
vidual has value and dignity. By con- 
tinuing to emphasize this doctrine in 
preaching and in practical relationships 
the church can help reduce friction and 
dissatisfaction in the workaday world. 
Let us not belitlie the church’s function 
here. Preaching and teaching a Chris- 
tian doctrine of work can bring results. 
People act on their deepest beliefs and if 
they are led to believe in the necessity 
for work and the dignity of each person 
it will go far toward solving some of 
our work problems. Furthermore, the 
church is not under the suspicion of 
self-seeking as some other organizations 
are. It recognizes God and a moral law 
above race and class. It has a repu- 
tation for being interested in the wel- 
fare of each individual. The church 
as a whole, as distinguished from sepa- 
rate denominations, has been neutral in 
the great conflict between capital and 
labor. The church can urge industrious- 
ness on the part of labor and concern 
for human welfare on management with- 
out being suspected of ulterior motives. 
When a management publication urges 
industriousness and flays featherbed- 
ding, labor is suspicious of its motives; 
whereas when a labor publication speaks 
of human welfare management many 
wonder if fine words presage another 
drive for benefits for labor alone and 
not for humanity. But if there is any 
institution that can speak to both groups 
and be heard with respect it is the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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3. Work Groups in the Church 


Is there anything that can be done in 
this field by the church beyond preach- 
jing and teaching? Some interesting ex- 
periments have been made by what are 
often referred to as ‘cell’ groups. These 
groups do not withdraw from the world 
like monks but come together to work 
and worship as congenial Christians who 
are interested in bringing work and re- 
ligion together. Perhaps the best known 
of these is the Iona Community in Scot- 
land. Ministers and laymen spend stated 
intervals on the Isle of Iona during 
the summer, dividing their time be- 
tween worship, study, and work on the 
rebuilding of the ruined abbey. Then 
they return to their parishes for the 
rest of the year and seek similar 
projects in which clergy and laity may 
work and worship together. The atten- 
tion that this and other experiments 
have attracted is evidence that the world 
needs something of this sort. 


The writer can testify to the value of 
minister and people working together 


with their hands as the result of an 
experience in building a chapel with 
volunteer labor. The saving in dollars 
and cents was considerable, but there 
was even greater value in the fellowship 
that resulted and in the pride taken 
in the church by those who contributed 
their energy and effort as well as money. 
It revived something of the solidarity 
of the frontier community which raised 
its church with its own hands. Women 
as well as men contributed to the effort 
and the morale of the entire group was 
lifted as a result of this project. There 
was real value in the minister and con- 
gregation worshiping together on Sun- 
day and working together with their 
hands on Monday. It made tangible ua 
real relation between religion and work. 
Minister and people know each other far 
better than if their relationship had 
been the ordinary one of pastor and 
people. There is proven value for peo- 
ple who worship together also to work 
together on some project. While ac- 
complishing something creative it at the 
same time enriches worship and pro- 


motes fellowship. 

It is impossible for larger churches 
to have an experience like this, but a 
substitute could be provided. The church 
has rightly discouraged suppers and 
other like projects as a means of 
financing its program and benevolences, 
but at the same time an experience of 
the fellowship that comes from working 
together has been lost. Some means 
needs to be devised for Christians who 
worship together to work together. 
Larger churches with ample basement 
space might provide woodworking or 
metalworking machines, materials for 
painting, photography, and tools for 
other hobby groups, so that interested 
members could work on their hobbies 
together instead of alone. Perhaps some 
churches could enlist after-hours labor 
in beautifying the church grounds. A 
little ingenuity could find ways for wor- 
shipers to work together and find fun 
2nd fellowship. 


NEXT WEEK—Part III, The Biblical 
Rasis. 


Murder at the Piano 


HERE IS AN EMERGENCY at the 
piano! The regular Sunday school 
pianist is absent. The Intermediate 

or Junior superintendent asks for a 
volunteer and one of the pupils goes 
to the piano. A hymn is announced. 
Now all is chaos! When the distressing 
ordeal finally comes to a welcome con- 
clusion, the worship has been ruined. 
The young player is bewildered and em- 
barrassed. The superintendent thinks, 
“What is the matter with the music 
teachers that their pupils cannot play a 
simple hymn?’’ And the music teacher 
later on thinks, ‘‘Why didn’t the super- 
intendent know better?” 

Back of all this lies a serious mis- 
understanding. Most people assume that 
hymns are easy to play. Actually, 
though they sound easy, they are hard 
to play. For one thing, they are written 
for the voice and not for the piano, 
and if the tenor goes up and the bass 
goes down so that the hand cannot reach 
them both, that is just too bad! And 
both the hand position and the pedal 
change constantly. 


Like Impromptu Sermon 


Let me illustrate. Here is a young 
man who had decided to become a minis- 
ter. Very well, let him get up and 
preach his first sermon with no prepara- 
tion! You say, ‘How unreasonable! 
That would be hard for the most ex- 
perienced and gifted minister! It would 
be impossible for a beginner!’”’ [I say 
that that is no more unreasonable than 
to expect a young pupil to play a hymn 
he has never played before—perhaps 
the hardest in the book—the first time 
he ever tries to play for others to sing! 
To play a hymn really well at sight is 
not easy—there are advanced pianists 
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who cannot do it (though that is not 
as it should be). Yet that is what is 
expected of the young pupil with no ex- 
perience at all. 

Here then are some facts to keep in 
mind: 

1. That hymns are hard to play, and 
harder still to play well. 

2. That the effectiveness of the wor- 
ship should never be sacrificed just to 
give experience to a poor player. 

3. That the pupil of Junior or Inter- 
mediate age is usually not far enough 
along to play hymns without prepara- 
tion. There are exceptions, of course— 
facile sight-readers who have gotten 
much experience at home. 

I suggest that the Intermediate (and 
perhaps the Junior and Senior) superin- 
tendent or department pianist de- 
liberately set out to encourage all of the 
piano students to become good hymn- 
players. First of all, get the names of 
all the pupils studying piano and their 
teachers, omitting the beginners. Get in 
teuch with these teachers and find out 
which of the pupils are far enough along 
to play hymns, dividing them into three 
groups: (1) those who should be able 
to learn to play one hymn well during 
the year; (2) the more advanced who 
might learn about six during the year; 
and (3) the most advanced, if any, who 
might work toward becoming the regu- 
lar pianist if needed, or at least an 
ever-ready substitute. 


First, Preparation 


The first experience in playing in Sun- 
day school might well be to play a well- 
prepared hymn without any singing, as 


prelude, offertory, or quiet music. That 
is easier because the delay in finding 
a chord is not serious. Later the pupil 
might play one hymn for the department 
to sing, allowing the music teacher at 
least a month to get the pupil prepared. 
As he improves with experience, he 
should have more opportunity to play. 
In this way experience will be gained 
gradually without disrupting the wor- 
ship. Varying with the experience of 
the pupils, Juniors or Intermediates 
should be allowed from a week to a 
month to prepare, with the music 
teacher’s help. Meanwhile the music 
teacher will appreciate this incentive, 
for it is usually not easy to keep a pupil 
interested in hymn-playing without 
something definite toward which to 
work. At first the music teacher should 
help select the hymns so that they will 
be easy, familiar, and of good quality. 

Meanwhile, when emergency strikes, 
at least let the young player choose the 
hymns from those he has learned (he 
should have a list of these). Or if the 
only available player is inadequate even 
then, let him find the first chord on 
the piano to get the pitch so that the 
group may sing without accompaniment. 
Do the same if the piano is badly out of 
tune or otherwise impossible. 

The best players will get the most ex- 
perience, but one should not get it all 
at the expense of the others. 

There are many people who have 
studied piano. There are relatively few 
of these who are useful to their com- 
munity. Certainly something could and 
should be done over a period of years 
to bring the supply of good hymn- 
players up to the demand. 


*Miss McAllister is a teacher of piano, 
Richmond, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


Why the Japan Mission Objects 


A correspondent 














raises a question 
which persists in the minds of many of 
our people (see page 2). He asks, ‘‘Why 
do the Japan missionaries oppose the In- 
ternational Christian University?”’ 
Perhaps the clearest and most ac- 
curate answer to this question is the one 
presented to the Nashville committee 
June 14, 1949 by its sub-committee on 
fields. The statement of that committee 


is as follows: 


“The Japan Mission has studied the 
proposed constitution of the Japan 
Christian University and has submitted 
a statement for the information of our 
executive committee, the gist of which 
is as follows: 


“1. That the basic Christian position 
of the institution is not sufficiently clear. 

“2. That such phrases as ‘Christian 
principles,’ ‘evangelical Christian faith,’ 
or ‘highest Christian ideals,’ are used. 
but there is no indication of the content 
with which these expressions are em- 
ployed by the sponsors of the university. 
It is felt by the Mission that a definite 
standard of Christian truth is lacking. 

“3. Neither the Foundation or the 
university is responsible in any way to 


any ecclesiastical body. 

“4. ‘The purpose for which the foun- 
dation is formed is for the advancement 
of the Japanese people.’ The purpose 
thus stated is misleading since the pur- 
pose of any Christian institution should 
be clearly stated as primarily the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of Christ. 

“The statement is also misleading be- 
cause it is being used to enlist the finan- 
cial aid of Japanese who are not in the 
least interested in the establishment of 
the Church of Christ. Posters adver- 
tising the proposed university, placed in 
banks all over Japan, state that it is for 
the ‘rebuilding of Japan,’ and do not em- 
phasize that it is Christian. 

“5. It is not necessary to call atten- 
tion in detail to the educational program 
of the Mission itself, which will tax the 
resources of our church, except to say 
that it would appear the wiser policy to 
confine our efforts to personnel and 
funds to those institutions where respon- 
sibility and policy are clearly and defi- 
nitely stated.”’ 


We pointed out here last week the 


safeguards which are being taken to 
make the ICU a Christian institution. 
We reported the provision that only 


evangelical denominations which accept 
the Christian intent and purpose of the 
ICU may name representatives to the 
Foundation. The Foundation itself, of 
course, may co-opt other members whose 
service may be needed, but not in num- 
bers exceeding those representing Chris- 
tian agencies. The trustees and mem- 
bers of the faculty must be members of 
evangelical Christian churches. The 
other items, or most of them, were dis- 
cussed here so recently that it should 
not be necessary to repeat them again so 
soon. 

We suspect that the crux of the diffi- 
culty goes back to the incident reported 
here in our July 24 discussion where one 
of our Japan 
offered membership among the trustees 
but declined on the grounds that he 
knew the rest would be unwilling to ac- 
cept his statement of faith. Such coop- 
eration, where we expect everybody else 
to do our way, can hardly be called co- 
operation. 

Or, this sidelight on the situation 
helps us understand more fully. It is 
reported that one or more of our mis- 
sionaries in Japan said in conversation, 
“Isn’t it sad? We used to have four 
missions in Japan which stood for and 
taught the truth. Now we have only 
one.” With such an attitude, it is not 
to be wondered at that cooperative ac- 
tivities with other Christian groups 
would be impossible. 

In picking out one of the subsidiary 
objectives of the institution, as in 4 
above, the objectors would hardly seem 
to be fair. Any Christian enterprise 
should include such an objective, but to 
make it seem to be the chief purpose is 
extremely prejudicial. They would 
hardly be willing to declare that our 
present efforts are not, among other and 
higher purposes, seeking the advance- 
ment of the Japanese people. If they 
are not, they ought to be. 

It is because of these tendencies in 
non-cooperation, while the home church 
is increasingly cooperative, that we have 


representatives in was 


stressed here the gravity of this situa- 
tion. 


The City Church—and Luke 


So many publications pour from the 
printing presses and clutter the mails 
that anyone may well hesitate to calla 
new such publication to the attention 
of friends or enemies. However, we 
take the liberty of calling attention to 
two. 

One of these is a quarterly, with its 
second issue now in hand, focusing upon 
the needs and opportunities of the urban 
church. It is called simply The City 
Church and is designed to keep city folks 
abreast of the best thinking being done 
in this field and, more important, to 
show them some good examples. The 
publication is the organ of the Joint 
Commission on the Urban Church and 
may be addressed at Room 36, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. The sub- 
scription for this quarterly 16-page item 
is $2 a year. It has an important mis- 
sion to perform and all will wish it well. 

The other publication is what is called 
a one-shot item but its successful pres- 
entation promises to have other ventures 
follow in its wake. It is simply the 
Gospel of Luke presented as The Good 
News in 32-page rotogravure 8% x 11 
style. It is abundantly illustrated with 
excellent photographs and the pictures 
are modern. The text, of course, since 
this is an American Bible Society ven- 
ture, follows the straight King James. 
The small volume is well conceived and 
well executed. It deserves applause and, 
what is more, wide distribution. The 
small cost of six cents each, and less in 
quantities of 50 and multiples, makes 
this possible. The item may be secured 
‘rom any ABS distribution center. One, 
for example, is at 85 Walton St., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


The Reorganization 





54. COOPERATION AND UNION 


Since the 1938 Assembly in Meridian 
there has been a committee acting un- 
der the authority of and responsible to 
the Assembly seeking to bring about 
eventual reunion of the Presbyterian 
Churches, US and USA. The reorgani- 
zation plan left this committee separate, 
to report directly to the Assembly, but 
it added several additional responsibili- 
ties to it. 

The committee is now supported from 
the General Fund. The limitation of 
service applies to it like to all other 
Assembly agencies (two consecutive 
terms of three years each in this case), 


but service before 1949 will not be 
counted, according to an action taken 
this year. The committee is made up 


of one representative elected from and 
by each synod. 

There several interdenomina- 
tional functions which are carried on 
by the various agencies of the church: 
Home Missions Council of North 


are 
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America, Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, etc., which are being 


merged into the National Council of 
Churches. These which are specifically 


related will be the responsibility of our 
respective agencies, but where there are 
other interdenominational efforts for 
which we do not have specific commit- 
tees, this Committee on Cooperation 
and Union has the responsibility. 

Therefore, it has received additional 
responsibility for the American Bible 
Society, Comity with the A. R. P. 
Church, and Reformation Day, in addi- 
tion to that of the World and Federal 
(or National) Councils of Churches, 
and the Presbyterian Alliance. 

This committee of the Assembly as- 
sists in the choice of fraternal dele- 
gates to various bodies and it reports 
to the Assembly for all the aforemen- 
tioned groups as well as bearing the 
responsibility for entertaining and in- 
troducing their delegates at our Assem- 
bly meetings. 

In view of the agreement at the At- 
lanta Assembly, the work of this com- 
mittee as it relates to Presbyterian re- 
union is limited to the sponsorship of 
a program of acquaintance and coopera- 
tion. Two Assemblies have made it 
clear that they intend for the commit- 
tee to carry this acquaintance program 
forward, actively stimulating and guid- 
ing it. At the same time, the commit- 
tee and the Assemblies are equally clear 
in respecting the Atlanta agreement 
which deferred for five years any con- 
sideration of a vote on the proposed 
reunion. Many avenues of acquaintance 


and cooperation, proposed by the com- 
mittee, have been approved by the As- 
sembly and on all levels, from the con- 
gregation to the Assembly, these activi- 
ties are being carried forward. 

The Assembly, in addition, directed 
our committee to take steps toward a 
larger Presbyterian reunion and invita- 
tions were extended last year by both 
US and USA churches to all members 
of the Presbyterian family to consider 
this major goal. Some of these bodies 
have already acted favorably to the ex- 
tent that they have expressed their 
willingness to study such a proposal and 
to join with us in efforts looking to- 
ward that end. 

Whether a vote on Presbyterian re- 
union will be recommended by the com- 
mittee at the end of the five-year pe- 
riod will, of course, depend upon a num- 
ber of circumstances. The possibilities 
of the larger union, if they then seem 
to be real, may have some influence, as 
will the temper of the church itself. 
The Plan of Reunion has been com- 
pleted and is in the hands of ministers 
and sessions. It is probable that addi- 
tional amendments will be made before 
it is actually voted upon but as it now 
stands it is the result of about 12 
years’ work on the part of some of the 
most able and consecrated leaders of 
our church and of the USA. 

In guiding us in our various inter- 
church relationships, this committee of 
the Assembly has a large responsibility. 


NEXT WEEK—More about the Min- 
ister and His Work. 


may look back on them with superior 
eye, as upon a more childish folk than 
ourselves; but is it not true that we 
are lacking in these very points? Our 
own need for God—so far from grow- 
ing excited about it, we are scarely 
aware of it. We repeat with cold 
voices those sadly true words, ‘“‘No mere 
man since the fall is able in this life 
perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God. .”’ Self-contained complacency 
ill becomes one who realizes what that 
means. Or again our joy in God—is 
it too placid? Let us not enjoy him as 
mere vegetables do. God shines all 
about us, his power the _ perpetual 
miracle, his love a greater wonder still. 
To take God for granted, with never a 
quickening of the heart, is not to know 
the wonder of his the joy of 
his salvation. 

In the life of the spirit, as in the 
life of the flesh, if you have never said 
Oh! you have never lived. 


power, 


@NOTE—This article by Dr. Foreman 
is reprinted here from an issue of some 
ten years ago. 





W-I-R-E or AIR MAIL orders for 
the new 
Going-to-College 
HANDBOOK 
for prompt delivery. 
OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 





THE PSALM THAT BEGINS WITH O! 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





HAT WAS THE Psalm that your 
W teacher wanted you to learn?’’ 
asked her mother. 

“It’s the Psalm that begins with O!”’ 
said the little girl. 

Her mother had no trouble finding it. 
The trouble was that so many Psalms 
begin with O. Fourteen per cent of the 
Psalms, by actual count, begin with 
that exclamation, twenty-one in all. Of 
course, that is a sort of accident. A 
slight change in wording, and many 
more would begin with the same short 
word. Indeed, the great majority of 
the Psalms are in the emotional spirit 
which that loud little word expresses. 

The Psalms in general give voice to 
a mood in religion which ‘‘respectable”’ 
Christians are prone to ignore — the 
mood of excitement. We do not get 
excited about our religion. But the 
Psalmists did, and the actively 
ing types of Christianity do so today. 
The typical Scotch Presbyterian, or 
Lutheran or Episcopalian, abhors ex- 
citement in religion. He does not wish 
to be confused with “holy rollers.”’ But 
in the faster-growing years, the youth 


grow- 
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and similar denominations, 
there was plenty of excitement, as Lu- 
ther, Latimer and the heather kirk 
might testify. Perhaps we have learned 
to control our emotions. 3ut an emo- 
tion-less religion is not the kind that 
writes Psalms. It is no accident that 
the central book in the Bible, the most 
popular book perhaps of the whole col- 
lection, is this very book of excited re- 
ligion, the poems of people who could 
not help saying Oh! 


of these 


STUDY of the Oh-Psalms will 

A show that these poets were ex- 
cited most often by two thoughts: 
Their need of God, and their joy in God. 
Alike the desire and the discovery of 
him woke their souls to cry aloud. We 
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RALLY DAY is 


Sunday School Day 


in our Church 


Make plans now to attend 


SEPTEMBER 24 

















CHURCH NEWS 


Paper Stimulates 
Interest in Bible 


Tennessee News Letter 





A Nashville paper has been stimulat- 
ing interest in reading the Bible 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Edueational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








throughout Middle Tennessee. 
Nashville Banner conducted a unique 
contest, offering Bibles and contribu- 
tions to the churches or favorite chari- 
ties to readers who could correctly 
identify the daily Bible quotation atop 
its editorial column. Readers were 
given their chance to make the identi- 
fications hy telephone each evening. 
The quiz series concluded with an essay 
contest on Bible reading, with a cash 
award going to the winner’s church. 


The 


Building Plan at. Columbia; 
Cumberlands Begin Construction 

Work will start early in the fall at 
the Columbia church which plans to 
spend $90,000 in remodeling and addi- 
tions. A two-weeks financial campaign 
brought in $70,400, which, with the 
$20,000 on hand, will be enough for 
the projected program. .Ground 
was broken in Memphis in mid-summer 
for the new Cumberland Presbyterian 
denominational center. With comple- 
tion expected in nine months, the build- 
ing will house the various boards of 
the church, the printing department, 
and a book store. Plans are being 
made for a which will be con- 
ducted especially for rural pastors who 
will be brought in for short-term in- 
struction in various church activities. 


clinic 


Two Nashville Churches 
Plan Kindergartens 

Both the Glen Leven and Woodland 
churches in Nashville are starting kind- 
ergarten day schools this fall. Lucile 
McDonald, formerly DRE at the First 
church, Little Rock, will head the 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 


in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








Accredited 


women. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


liberal arts college for 
Many fields of specialization. 


Fall term begins September 19, 1950. 











credited 
sities, 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 
by Association of 
Southern 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, 
sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Ac- 
American Univer- 


Association, National Associa- 


American Medical As- 


Address 





Maryville, Tennessee 
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school at Woodland. Another addition 
to the staff at Woodland is C. Thomas 
Baker, formerly of the Stuart Robinson 
church in Louisville, who is assistant 
pastor. The Woodland church has a 
missionary appointee in Jean Holmes, 
She is the first missionary to be sup- 
ported by this church. She will sail for 
Japan in October. 


Personalia. 


Thomas Kay Young, Idlewild church, 
Memphis, and Mrs. Young recently re 
turned after spending two months in 
Europe. Among other experiences they 
attended the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, .A. Clarke Dean, of the 
Memphis Buntyn church, is spending 
three months at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. Laurence F. Kinney and Thomas 
Shafer of Southwestern are supplying 
his pulpit during this time. . Grace 
Fain, recent ATS graduate, is the new 
DRE at the McLemore Avenue church 
in Memphis. .Columbia Presbytery 
has three new ministers: Albert Dim- 
mock at Pulaski and Wales, W. M. 
Ford at Zion and Frierson and Memo- 
rial, and Lowry Walker at Mt. Pleasant 
and Ebenezer. .Tom Warren, re- 
cent seminary graduate, has begun his 
work at the Marl Bluff and Reagan 
churches in Memphis Presbytery. J. 
M. Guthrie has been installed as pastor 
at Covington. .John W. Rustin, 
well-known pastor of the Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist church, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed by Bishop 
Paul B. Kern to succeed the late John 
L. Ferguson as pastor of the Belmont 
Methodist church in Nashville, one of 
the largest in this area. Dr, Ferguson 
died unexpectedly recently. Clovis 
Chappel has served the church in the 
interim. 


Christianity and Bible 
Seen as Force in Russia 


T. G. Dunning of London, retiring 
chairman of the Baptist World Alliance 
youth committee, said in Nashville re- 
cently that ‘“‘the most disrupting force 
in Russia today is Christianity and the 
Bible.”” He expressed admiration for 
the Russian people as a whole, but said 
they are ‘‘victims of a demonic ideol- 
ogy.’”’ Soviet young people, he declared, 
have an “appalling ignorance of the 
outside world.’’ 


Miscellany 
A Mission for Men is scheduled for 
October 1-3 at Lewisburg, Tenn., with 
Roy LeCraw as the main speaker. It 
is the first such mission in this area. 
.Nearly 700 young people attended 
the camps and conferences of the Synod 
of Tennessee and the three Tennesse 
presbyteries at Na-Co-Me, synod’s con- 
ference ground. The Westminster Fel- 
lowship Conference was inaugurated for 
the first time this year. 


JOS. B. LEDFORD. 
Nashville. 
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TORONTO 
(Continued from page 3) 
yes, even in Russian itself, Christianity 
is alive today, thank God.” 


Go Into Politics 


Some 15,000 persons jammed the Ma- 
ple Leaf Gardens for a youth rally and 
heard Joel Sorenson of Sweden, youth 
secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, 
say, ‘‘The bad reputation of politics in 
certain countries is due not to politics 
itself, but to the people who handle 
it. Don’t be content to say that politics 
is a dirty game, but take a hand in 
it and see that the governing of your 
country is conducted on a better basis’ 
(applause). Sorenson himself is en- 
gaged in political life in Sweden. 

In the youth section on ‘Protestant- 
Catholic Relations on the International 
Scene,’’ R. C. Chalmers, of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service of the 
United Church of Canada, suggested the 
following ways to resolve points of ten- 
sion: (1) Cessation of church-level co- 
operation; (2) cooperation on the secu- 
lar level; (3) revision of tolerance to 
righteous action rather than passive 
submission; (4) the fostering of good 
relations with worthy Romanists; (5) 
Protestantism set its own house in 
order; (6) a Protestant faith with mean- 
ing; (7) less stress upon church and 
state where the church ought to speak 
and act; (8) avoiding of unwarranted 
statements about opponents. 


Tribute to Raikes 


Lord MacIntosh paid tribute to the 
noted pioneer of the Sunday School 
movement, saying, ‘“‘Raikes Ragged 
Regiment was founded in 1780 by the 
editor of the Gloucester Journal in 
England to teach.the poor child work- 
ers how to write, read the Bible, and 
sing hymns. If he could only be here 
today! Is he not here?” 

Though the delegates to the conven- 
tion represented 40,000,000 Sunday 
school members, who, if they were to 
hold hands, could encircle the globe, 
MacIntosh said, ‘““We cannot rest until 
every boy and girl of every race and 
color comes under the influence of the 
Sunday school.” 

Paul Calvin Payne, Presbyterian, 
USA, education leader, pointed out that 
in 1927 there were 17,000,000 children 
and young people in America who re- 
ceived no religious training of any kind 
and that 20 years later the number had 
increased to 27,000,000. At this rate, 
he haid, “the total paganization of 
American life is merely a problem in 
arithmetic.” 


Grant Presides at ICRE 


The 22nd quadrennial convention of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education met during the convention, 
with President Harold Stassen of the 
University of Pennsylvania, presiding. 
When Mr. Stassen had to leave before 
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Buy 
GIFT ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


and 


(1) Be free from all worries connected with investments 
(2) Obtain a steady, safe, satisfying, high-rate, life-time interest on your 


(3) Exercise your right to designate the spiritual service you wish your 
savings to render in the world 


(4) Guarantee that the Ministerial Relief program of our Church will 
have your support perpetually 


Your investigation is invited 
Write: 
THE BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


* * 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
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the close of the session, Edward D. 
Grant, executive secretary of the Pres- 
byterian, US, Board of Education, pre- 
sided. Dr. Grant conducted the elec- 
tion of officers and announced the re- 
election of Mr. Stassen as president of 
the ICRE. 

The sessions of the world convention 
closed with a litany of commitment fol- 
lowed by prayerful silence. Visitors 
and delegates, as requested, stood for a 
brief moment of silent prayer or de- 
parted slowly with bowed heads. 
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CARILLONIC 


ke BELLS 
L Only by listening can you 
judge the true beauty of 
a carillon. When you hear 
“Carillonic Bells” you'll realize 
they have a tonal perfection 
unmatched by any other bell 
instrument. 

Your investment in “‘Carillonic 
Bells” is doubly sound. Their 
glorious music gives your church 
an inspiring “‘voice” in the com- 
munity. The Schulmerich Guaran- 
tee (most liberal in the field), plus 
a Yearly Service Contract insure 
the permanent value of your 
investment. Get complete details 
today! Write— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
431 , Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 








Coming Synod Meetings for 
September, October Are Listed 


Meetings of the synods of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, are as follows: 


Mo.—met in June. 


Sept. 4. 
S. C.—Queens College, Charlotte, N. 
cS... 7:36 & mM. 


Sept. 5 
Appalachia — King College, 
1:30 p. m. 
Va.—Winchester, 2 p. m. 


Bristol, 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place fo- an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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VIRGINIA ART GLASS CO. 


ART STAINED AND LEADED GLASS 
Memorial Windows of All Types 
Repair Work a Specialty 
Estimates and desigrs at no obligation. 
12 N. 14th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 


80 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Sept. 12 
Ky.—Centre 
p. m. 
N. C.—Queens, Charlotte, 2:30 p. m. 
Ga.—Rome, 3 p. m. 


College, Danville, 9 


Sept. 18 
W. Va.—Beckley, 2 p. m. 


Sept. 19 
Snedecor—Ann St., Mobile. 
Okla.—Goodland Indian Orphanage, 
Hugo, 3:30 p. m. 
Ala.—Anniston, 7:30 p. m. 
La.—First, New Orleans. 7:30 p. m. 


Sept. 26 
Ark.—Ft. Smith, 2 p. m. 


Miss.—Columbus, 8 p. m. 


Oct. 10 
Fla.—Park Lake, Orlando, 7:30 p. m. 
Tenn.—Columbia, 7:30 p. m. 
Texas—Brownsville, 7:30 p. m. 


OWNS 


‘© Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
ae Embroideries - Vestments 
Communion 











we Hangings - 
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Man” 


to see you. 


3 years... 


3 Causes... 


WHAT WAS YOUR CHURCH’S PART IN THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Religious Education & 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN tre volunteering to bring you fut 


information. Ask your Presbytery Program of Progress Chairman to send a “Contact 











Earmark Rally Day Offerings for Program of Progress Gifts. 








Presbyterian Program of Progress 


809 HENRY GRADY BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





James, Leader in the Jerusalem 
Church 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 17, 1950 


Acts 15:13-20; 


No other man had known Jesus as 
jong and as intimately as James. And 
yet he did not become a believer until 
after the resurrection. 


1. Before the Resurrection 


1. In the Home at Nazareth. James 
is first brought before us in the New 
Testament as one of Jesus’ brothers. 
When Jesus, whose tame was growing 
through Galilee, returned to the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, the people were 
astonished at his wisdom and said, ‘Is 
not this the carpenters son? Is nov 
his mother called Mary? And are not 
his brothers James and Joseph and 
Simon and Judas? And are not all his 
sisters With us?’’ in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era three theories 
were advanced to explain the relation- 
ship affirmed here. According to Hel- 
vidius (writing about 384 A. D.), 
Jesus’ brothers and sisters were the 
children of Joseph and Mary, born af- 
ter our Lord. Jerome, a contemporary, 
who had become convinced that virgin- 
ity was a holier state than matrimony, 
argued on dogmatic grounds that Mary 
was a perpetual virgin, and that the 
brethren of the Lord were the sons of 
Alphaeus, actually the cousins of Jesus. 
Epiphanius, another contemporary, 
argued on the same grounds that they 
were the sons of Joseph by a previous 
marriage. Since this time the Roman 


Catholic Church has insisted on one 
of these latter two views. Scholars 
generally hold to the first, which is 


the more natural meaning of the Scrip- 
ture statement. 

James, then, was the second child in 
the household, probably a year or two 
than Jesus. The two boys 
grew up in the same home, labored 
together, joined in the same _ boyish 
sports, shared the secrets of adoles- 
cence. It is very unlikely that James 
had any knowledge of the supernatural 
occurrences which had taken place at 
Jesus’ birth. He looked upon Jesus 
merely as an older brother, one whose 
life was well rounded in every way (Lk. 
2:52). When Jesus finally laid down 
his carpenter’s tools the main support 
of the family fell no doubt upon James. 
We can assume that he was married, 
for early marriage was a custom among 
the Jews, and Paul writes in I Cor. 9:5 
that the brethren of the Lord took their 
wives with them when they went to 
visit the churches. 


younger 
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Galatians 


2:9-12 


James’ father, as Matthew tells us 
(1:19) had been a ‘just’ or ‘righteous’ 
man, like the parents of the Baptist 
(Lk. 1:6), and this was the title by 
which James himself was known to his 
contemporaries—James the Just. Toa 
Jew, the word implied not merely being 
impartial and upright, but also having 
a studied and even scrupulous rever- 
ence for everything prescribed by the 
Law. Perhaps it was James’ devoted 
adherence to the details of the Law 
which explains. 

2. His Unwillingness to Believe in 
Jesus as the Messiah. In John 7:1-8 
we read that Jesus’ brothers urged him 
to go to Jerusalem “that your disciples 
may see the works you are doing. For 
no man works in secret if he seeks to 
be known openly. If you do these 
things, show yourself to the world.” 
They spoke thus, John explains, because 
they ‘‘did not believe on him.’’ These 
words indicate that they did not be- 
lieve that he was the Messiah, or even 
a prophet, a teacher sent from God. 
Why was that the case? In part, no 
doubt, because Jesus was not the kina 
of Messiah whom they, with the most 
of their contemporaries had been led 
to expect, neither did he work the kind 
of miracles which compelled assent. 
Jesus’ words in reply to theirs suggests 
that there was another reason. He said, 
‘‘My time has not yet come, but your 
time is always here. The world can- 
not hate you, but it hates me because 
I testify of it that its works are evil.” 

Jesus testified that the ways of his 
contemporaries were evil not only by 
his words but even more by his life. 
Mark tells us how Jesus had aroused 
the anger of the religious leaders by 
his claims to forgive sins, by his dis- 
regard of religious conventions, by his 
refusal to abide by their social taboos 
(eating with publicans and sinners), 
by the priority which he gave to one’s 
obligations to one’s fellowmen (Mark 
2:1-3:6). Jesus’ ‘‘friends’’ could not 
understand how he could persist in be- 
ing so ‘“different.”” They concluded 
that he must be out of his mind (Mark 
3:21). Jesus’ brothers may have shared 
some of the same feeling. At any rate 
they joined with his ‘‘friends” in seek- 
ing to save from himself. When word 
came to Jesus that “your mother and 
your brothers are outside asking for 
you,” he replied, ‘‘Who are my mother 
and my brothers?”’ And looking around 


6n those who sat with him, he said, 
‘“‘Here are my mother and my brothers! 
Whoever does the will of God is my 
brother, and sister, and mother’? (Mark 
4:31-34). 

Jesus did not mean to repudiate his 
family, but he did mean to say quite 
definitely that the closest ties are not 
necessarily those which come from the 
accident of birth, but rather those 
which come through a common commit- 
ment to the Father’s will. It is evi- 
dent that at this time Jesus and his 
brothers did not share a common pur- 
pose. James, Joseph, Simon and Judas 
were all good men, all religious men, 
but it was a religion that consisted ot 
conventional beliefs and conventional 
practices, which in no wise differenti- 
ated them from the mass of their fel- 
low-countrymen. They did not see why 
a religious man needed to be ‘‘differ- 
ent,’’ why a man’s faith in God should 
affect his relations to men. They were 
shocked no doubt when Jesus sat down 
to eat with publicans and_ sinners. 
There was no reason why the world 
should hate the brothers of Jesus; ‘‘it 
hates me,’ explained Jesus, ‘‘because I 
testify that its works are evil.” 

And so these brethren of Jesus did 
not become his followers. ‘‘They were 
not at the last supper; they were not 
in the Garden; they drew no sword for 
him; they did not follow him to the 
Hall of Caiaphas; they did not defile 
themselves for the feast by entering the 
Praetorium; they did not stand besides 
the cross; they did not, so far as we 
know, visit with sorrowing gifts his 
tomb.” 

And yet, strange to say, we find them 
in Jerusalem, in the Upper Room after 
the Resurrection. The disciples made 
this room their headquarters after the 
Ascension. “All these with one ac- 
cord,” we read ‘‘devoted themselves to 
prayer, together with the women and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brothers’ (Acts 1:14). 


II. After the Resurrection 


When did Jesus’ brethren begin to 
believe in him and why? We cannot 
be sure, but almost certainly it was a 
result of the resurrection. In [| Corin- 
thians we read that Jesus had appeared 
especially to James; we do not know 
what passed between the two; but evi- 
dently James was convinced, and we 
may assume that he convinced the other 
members of his family. From that 
time on he was one of the leaders of 
the Jerusalem Church. When Paul 
visited Jerusalem after his conversion 
the two men whom he felt it important 
to see were Peter and James (Gal. 
1:19). When Peter was released from 
prison he was particularly concerned to 
notify James. When the Council of 
Jerusalem convened to consider the im- 
portant issue placed before it by the 
Church at Antioch he seems to have 
been the presiding officer (Acts 15). 
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When Paul visits Jerusalem for the last 
time he reports directly to James, in 
the presence of the elders (Acts 21:18). 
Just what position he actually occupied 
we cannot say. It may be that he be- 
“ame the natural leader of the church, 
after the of Peter because 
of his dominant personality and because 
of his relationship to Jesus; it may be 
that he held some official post, as the 
Westminster Bible Dictionary conjec- 
tures, chairman of the Board of Elders, 
or pastor, as we would say. Two pre- 
eminent services he rendered to the 
church. 

1. He was the author of our earliest 
New Testament “book,” or at least this 
is the traditional view of the church. 
Some modern doubt that he 
was actually the author of the Epistle 
which 


departure 


scholars 


name, but other au- 
like the Westminster Bible 
Dictionary, maintain the _ traditional 
view. The Epistle was written, it 
thinks, about 45 A. D., only fifteen 
years or more after the death of Christ. 
Some think that James in this Epistle 
seeks to correct Paul's doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith. But that is a mis- 
conception. “It is really a rebuke of a 
prevalent notion—that mere 
intellectual assent to divine teaching is 
all that is salvation. 
James as pointedly as Paul makes faith 
the instrument of salvation (2:22-23), 
and Paul as firmly as James insists that 
the only saving faith is the faith that 
works (Gal. 5:6). Of special inter- 
est in the light of subsequent develop- 
2:1-4, 8-9: 
**My brethren, show no partiality as you 
hold the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of glory. 
gold rings and in 


bears his 
thorities, 


Jewish 


necessary for 


ments are James’ words in 


For if a man with 


fine clothing comes 


into your assembly, and a poor man in 
shabby clothing also comes in, and you 
pay attention to the one who wears 
the fine clothing and say, ‘Have a seat 
here, please,’ while you say to the poor 
feet,’ 


among 


man, ‘Stand there,’ or ‘Sit at my 


have you not made distinction 
yourselves and become judges with evil 
thoughts .If you really fulfill the 
royal law, according to the scripture, 
‘You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self,’ well But if 
partiality, you commit sin and are con- 
victed by the law as transgressors.” 

2. He helped to 


question 


you do you show 


solve the first race 
faced by the 
The ‘‘Law” 
tiles and Jews to sit down at 
table. 


“*good’’ Jews in this respect. 


early church 


made it impossible for Gen- 
the same 
The earlier Christians remained 
A Gentile 
could not be received into the church, 


he could not be received into their 


Acts 10:28) 
and 


homes (cf. unless he was 


circumcised accepted the 
their peculiar 
When Peter 
for Cornelius, 
took with 
Jerusalem was 


whole 
including 
diet. 
waived this requirement 
when in 


Mosaic law, 


regulations about 
addition he dinner 
him, the church in 
scandalized and called the great apostle 


to account. Peter was finally exculpated 
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only because he was able to plead ex- 
ceptional circumstances but quite 
clearly this one case was not taken as 
a precedent for the future. When news 
came that Gentiles were being received 
into the church at Antioch on the sole 
condition of faith in Jesus, men came 
down Judea (evidently from 
Jerusalem) and insisted, ‘‘Unless you 
are circumcised according to the cus- 
tom of Moses, you cannot be saved’’ 
(Acts 15:1). Paul and Barnabas rec- 
ognized that the success of their Gen- 
tile mission was at stake, so they went 
to Jerusalem as representatives of the 
Antioch church to lay the matter be- 
fore the Apostles and elders of the 
mother church. 

In Galatians 2:1-10 we read that 
Paul and Barnabas first conferred pri- 
vately with James, Peter and John, the 
‘pillars’ of the church. These 
three men listened to the others’ ac- 
count of their experiences, approved 
what they had done, and gave them the 
right hand of fellowship, agreeing that 
Paul ‘and Barnabas should preach to 
the Gentiles and they themselves to the 
Jews. The next day the Council as a 
whole was convened. There was a pe- 
riod of sharp controversy; then Paul 
and Barnabas told the story of their 
first missionary journey, and how a door 
of faith was opening to the Gentiles. 
Peter arose and argued that it was un- 
place any further restriction 
upon the Gentiles than faith in Christ. 
then formulated the resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Council, that we do ‘‘not trouble those 
of the Gentiles who turn to God, but 
write to abstain from the 
pollutions of idols and from unchastity 
and from what is strangled and from 
blood.” This recognized 
clearly the doctrine of justification by 
faith 
bound by the Mosaic Law, but they were 
requested to refrain from certain prac- 


from 


three 


wise to 


James 


them to 


resolution 


alone, Gentiles were not to be 


tices, eating meat which had _ been 
offered to idols. and eating meat with 
the blood in it, for example, which 


difficult for Jewish Christians 
down at the with 


made it 
to sit same table 
them. 

makes it clear that the 
regard 
to the admission of Gentiles: (1) un- 


This request 
chureh faced two questions in 
der what conditions shall they be re- 
and (2) shall they be 
treated after they have been received? 
The Jerusalem Council settled the first 
-for all times; but it did not 


ceived; how 


question 
settle the second. 
Paul and 
ently that 
chureh through 


assumed 
Gentiles received into the 
faith in Christ would 
be received into the full fellowship of 
the church: in other words that there 
would be no segreg: tion in the church, 
either in the church services themselves 


Barnabas appar- 


or in the weekly suppers, love feasts, 
they were called, at the conclusion of 
which the Lord’s Supper was observed. 


And Peter, who had taken the first step 


toward an unsegregated church ip 
Caesarea (Acts 10:44-11:18) agreed 
with them. James apparently found it 
more difficult to break away from the 
ingrained prejudices of his youth. That 
is not hard to understand. He haa 
never been out of Palestine; he hag 
little or no contact with Gentile Chris- 
tians; the church at Jerusalem were 
all of one mind (cf. Acts 21:20-21) on 
the point. So when James heard that 
in Antioch and elsewhere Jews and 
Gentiles were eating together he sent 
representatives from the mother church 
to insist that faith in Jesus did not 
involve social equality in the church. 

Paul tells us what happened in his 
letter to the Galatians: ‘‘When Cephas 
came to Antioch, I opposed him to his 
face, because he stood condemned. For 
before certain men came from James, 
he ate with the Gentiles, but 
they came he drew back and 
separated himself, fearing the circumcei- 
sion party. And with him the rest 
of the Jews acted insincerely, so that 
even Barnabas (this is most surprising 
of all——even Barnabas) was carried 
away by their insincerity. But when [] 
that they were not straight for- 
ward about the truth of the Gospel, I 
said to Cephas before them all, ‘If you, 
though a Jew, live like a Gentile and 
not like a Jew, how can you compel 
the Gentiles to live like the Jews... .” 

To understand James’ position we 
have to recall that it was not the color 
of a man’s skin that he objected to, 
not his rating or lack of rating in Dun 
and Bradstreet, not his nationality as 
such, but his obstinate refusal to cir- 
cumcise his children, to refrain from 
eating pork, and to accept all the other 
customs and taboos of the Jews. 

It all little absurd to us, 
but James found it difficult to break 
from the traditions of his fathers, and 
he thought he was being true to the 
Word of God. Apparently he never 
changed his mind. His last recorded 
words are found in Acts 21:20: ‘You 
see, brother, how many thousands there 
are among the Jews of those who have 
believed; they are all zealous for the 
law, and they have been told about you 
that you teach all the Jews who are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
telling them not to circumcise their 
children or observe the customs.” 

And yet James was a good man, such 
a good man that everyone in Jerusalem, 
whether they were Christians or not, 
called him James the Just (so Eusebius 
the first Christian historian informs us). 
Years later when one of the great per- 
secutions against the Christians broke 
out in Jerusalem, Josephus tells that 
they took this good man whom the com- 
mon people loved, and threw him down 
from the top of the Temple; the fall 
did not kill him, so they stoned him, 
and finally knocked his brains out with 
a club. James would not sit down at a 
table with a Gentile, but he was willing 
to die for his Lord. 
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Good men, even the best of them, 
have curious blind spots when it comes 
to Christian living. We should look to 
ourselves and not be too harsh in our 
judgment of others. 

(Title and Scripture selections copy- 


righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE. By 
Leslie A. White. Farrar, Straus and Co. 
New York. 444 pp. $6.00. 

A Michigan anthropologist writes 
brilliantly and controversially in this ex- 
panded collection of previously pub- 
lished articles, stressing the primary 
role of culture in human evolution. He 
calls for the establishment of ‘cul- 
turology’ as a new discipline, decrying 
the tendency to explain culture in terms 
of something else, whether social inter- 
action, individual differences, or what- 
not. Culture is explained by culture. 

It will do anybody good to read this 
book and salt down—even if he thinks 
he has already done it—the fact that 
human life is everywhere saturated and 
dominated by cultural tradition. White 
is anti-religious, but what is sound 
theory in any field of scientific investiga- 
tion belongs to the friends as well as 
the foes of faith. 

Throughout the book there runs a 
polemic against the significance of the 
individual in cultural evolution. It 
would appear to this reviewer, however, 
that the insignificance of the individual 
isa function of White’s perspective and 
manner of stating the problem rather 
than of the facts themselves. White 
likes the large, over-all view which the 
cultural evolution perspective affords. 
When pinned down, for example, as to 
the significance of Napoleon for the 
present-day administration of law in 
New Orleans, White draws the distinc- 
tion between history and evolution: the 
individual is significant for the for- 
tuitous course of history, but not for the 
larger trend of culture. “How quaint,’ 
he observes in another context, ‘‘to ex- 
pect a scientific law, a statement of the 
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universal, to describe this and that par- 
ticular.’’ In this connection he reminds 
me of a railroad map which makes all 
stops appear to be on the same straight 
line. 

To explain great inventions and dis- 
coveries, White asks the reader to 
choose between two factors, the bio- 
logical and the cultural. Putting the 
question like this is to miss the real 
significance of the individual, which lies 
in his life history or unique experience, 
not in his organic endowment, which it 
is more permissible to take for granted. 
If an invention is a new combination of 
old elements, a great deal may be 
learned about such combinations 
through the biographies of individuals 
who served to bring the elements to- 
gether into a new functional whole. If 
it be objected that this is no final ex- 
planation, we may assent, but, then, 
what is? Should we not be grateful for 
whatever illuminates the process? 

THOMAS HANCOCK GRAFTON. 

Mary Baldwin College, 

Staunton, Virginia. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD. By Greville 
Cooke. Bobbs Merril] Co., New York. 
470 pp., $3.95. 

This Life of Christ by an English 
Churchman (Anglican) is better than 
the popular ‘““Mary”’ by Sholem Asch, a 
Jew, and the more popular ‘Greatest 
Story Ever Told’? by Fulton Oursler, a 
Roman Catholic. It is vivid, imagina- 
tive, inspiritional, and instructive. Per- 
haps in places it is too imaginative in 
setting forth the thoughts of Jesus, but 
those who read it will understand better 
the life of the Master, the times in 
which he lived, and the difficulties and 
temptations he faced. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DEATHS 

Henry W. McLaughlin, 81, died at 
his home in Richmond, Va., Aug. 27. 
Dr. McLaughlin retired four years ago 








after long and notable service as direc- 
tor of country chureh work and Sun- 
day school extension. Interment was 
at the New Providence church, near 
Brownsburg, Va., where he was once 
pastor. 

Wm. E. Lampe, 75, recently retired 
national secretary of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, collapsed at a 
luncheon in Philadelphia Aug. 16, and 
was pronounced dead of a heart attack. 
Dr. Lampe was a consistent worker for 


greater cooperation and unity among 
the Protestant churches 


CHANGES 

C. Thomas Baker, Jr., formerly of 
the Stuart Robinson church, Louisville, 
Ky., is now assistant pastor at Wood- 
land church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jesse A. Engle, Méthodist district 
superintendent of the Richmond area 
(a graduate of Union Seminary), has 
been elected executive secretary of the 
division of education of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. His office will be 
in New York 

M. R. Plaxco, Louisville, Ky., ARP 
minister, has been elected to the faculty 
of Erskine Seminary in the fields of 
homiletics and Greek. The seminary, 
with 18 to 20 students expected, is 
looking for its largest enrollment since 
the war. 

J. P. Taylor from Augusta, Ky., to 
863 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem 5, 
N.C 

T. R. Elder from Gladewater, Texas, 
to Spur, “Texas 

G. Raymond Womeldorf from Charles 
Town, W. Va., to 506 W. Clifford St., 
Winchester, Va. 

W. L. Smith, Carlisle, Ky., has aec- 
cepted a call to the Smyrna, Tenn., 
church effective Oct. 1. 

David M. Currie from Austin. Texas, 
to 3403 Hawthorne Ave., Richmond 27, 
Va. 

Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., from Little 
Rock, Ark., to 151 Lester Rd., Park 
Forrest, Chicago Heights, II. 

J. 1. Knight from Rowland, N. C., to 
2232 Branard St., Houston 19, Texas. 

S. L. MeCullouch from Durant, Miss., 
to 791 E. College Ave., Decatur, Ga 


MISSIONARIES 
L. H. Lancaster from Montreat, N. C., 
to 1908 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 
Alex McCutchen, now on furlough 
from missionary service in the Belgian 
Congo, will be at Mission Haven, 235 
Inman Drive, Decatur, Ga., after Sept. 
15. 


George A. Hudson and Mrs. Hudson, 
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missionaries in Kashing, China, are now STATED CLERKS 
on furlough at 616 W. Washington St., Thirty-five or more stated clerks 9 
Greenville, §. C. presbyteries and svrods met in annuaj 
James A. Halverstadt and Mrs. Hal- session recently at Montreat. Albert R, 
verstadt, missionaries to the Belgian Ruhmann, Livingston, Texas, wag 
Congo, now on furlough, are at Mission named president for the coming year, 
Haven, 235 Inman Drive, Decatur, Ga. succeeding D. McL. McDonald.  F, J, 
Wm. Rule, M. D., and Mrs. Rule, Brooke, Abingdon, Va., is vice-preg} 
while on furlough from the Belgian dent; L. B. Gibbs, Clayton, Ga, 
Congo, are at 1700 Quarrier St., is secretary: and A. R. Martin, Tarboro, 
Charleston, W. Va. N. C., is treasurer. 
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